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Credit Island, 1814-1914 



Historical Addbess Delivebbd on the Island at the Celb- 

BIVATION OF THE OnE HuNDBBDTH AnNIVBBSABY 

OF THE Battle. 
By William A. Meese. 

The ti'eaty of Paris, made in 1783, in which Great Britain 
acknowledged *Hhe freedom, sovereignty and independence 
of the United States'' was virtually a truce, and not a full 
adjustment of the difficulties existing between Great Britain 
and the United States. In that treaty Great Britain, among 
other things, agreed to surrender certain forts in the fiorth- 
west territory, but many of these forts she retained, among 
them Detroit, Michilimackinac, Niagara and the trading post 
at Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi, near the mouth of the 
Wisconsin river, and shortly after the cessation of the hostili- 
ties, the British began inciting the Indians against the Ameri- 
cans. 

President Washington,* as early as 1794, in speaking of 
British interference in the Northwest Territory, said : 

**For there does not remain a doubt in the mind of any well 
informed person in this country, not shut against conviction, 
that all the difficulties we encounter with the Indians, their 
hostilities, the murders of helpless women and children along 
our frontiers, result. from the conduct of the agents of Great 
Britain in this country. ' ' He further said : * ' Seducing from 
our alliance tribes that have hitherto been kept in peace and 
friendship with us at a heavy expense, they keep in a state of 
irritation the tribes that are hostile to us, and are instigating 
those who know little of us. It is an undeniable fact that they 



1. Writings of Washington, Edited by W. C. Ford. Vol. 12, pages 459-462. 
Letter Washington to John Jay, Phila., Aug. 30, 1794. 
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are furnishing the whole with arms, ammunition, clothing and 
even provisions to carry on the war. I might go further, and 
if they are not belied, add men alsa, in disguise. 
* * * * It will be impossible to keep this country in a state of 
amity with Great Britain as long as these forts are not sur- 
rendered.** 

The French traders at Prairie du Chien lost no opportunity 
to incite the Indians against the Americans, partly to monopo- 
lize their trade and partly to secure their f riendshi^p in case a 
war should break out between the United States and Eng- 
land. 

In 1811, N. Boilvin,^ United States Indian agent, at Prairie 
du Chien, wrote the Secretary of War William Eustis, of the 
feeling of the French and British traders toward the Ameri- 
can traders, and urged the government to erect a fort at 
Prairie du Chien, which, owing to its central position, would 
put an end to the intercourse between the Canadian and the 
British traders and the Indians, and which would end the dis- 
crimination against the American trader. 

The British traders continued openly to display their ill will 
toward the Americans and their government and secretly incit- 
ed the Bed men against our people. After the declaration of 
war against Great Britain in 1812, most of the Indians of the 
northwest territory openly sided with the British. 

When on June 18, 1812, the American Congress declared 
war against the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and their dependencies, it was not alone on account of the 
grievances we had against Great Britain for searching our 
ships and harassing our merchant marine, but also owing to 
the British interference upon our frontier. This declaration 
of war was forced upon our government by the long continued 
acts of injustice suffered by our country. 

In order to justly understand the history of the event we 
are today commemorating, it will be necessary to briefly out- 
line the condition existing and the affairs that happened on the 
upper Mississippi river prior to Sept. 6, 1814. 

2. Edwards Papers, page 59. 
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The Louisiana purchase in 1803 gave the United States con- 
trol of both banks of the Upper Mississippi river. Previous 
to this time little was known of our Upper Eiver by the Ameri- 
cans, and not until Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, under orders from 
our government in 1805, came up the river from St. Louis, to 
discover its source, and to select locations for future United 
States posts did our Government have any definite knowledge 
concerning this country. 

At the beginning of the year 1814, the war with England was 
still in progress, and though the warfare was carried on mostly 
on the lakes, the Atlantic Ocean, and among the eastern states, 
the west, and especially the Upper Mississippi river, was the 
scene of important events, which, owing to their distance from 
civilization, lack of means and length of time, to transport 
news, were overlooked, and have failed to receive such recogni- 
tion in American history, that events of lesser importance, but 
happening in the east have received. 

St. Louis, the American headquarters for the Upper Miss- 
issippi River, Cap au Gris, a small French hamlet a few miles 
north of the mouth of the Illinois river, the deserted old post at 
Fort Madison, the mines at Dubuque and the small French 
settlement and British Post at Prairie du Chien, were the only 
settlements on our Upper River. 

Robert Dickson, a British trader during the years 1811-13, 
had been active in inciting the Indians of the northwest, his 
object being to secure their aid, in an attack on the American 
settlements at St. Louis, Kaskaskia and Peoria, but these 
forces were more needed in Canada, and the West was thus 
saved a bloody border warfare. 

On March 27th, 1813, Ninian Edwards,^ Territorial Gover- 
nor of niinois, wrote the Secretary of war **If the British erect 
a fort at the mouth of the Wisconsin, and should be able to re- 
tain it two years, this, and Missouri Territory will be totally 
deserted in other words, conquered.'* 



History of Hllnois and Life of Ninian Edwards. By Ninian W. Edwards, 
pages 346-347. 
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In the beginning of the year 1814, our Government decided 
to build a fort on the Upper Eiver at Prairie du Ohien (near 
the mouth of the Wisconsin River), where the British had the 
preceding year, fortified the House of the Mackinac Fur 
Company and stationed there a company of Michigan Fenci- 
bles (militia.) 

On May 1st, 1814, William Clark, Governor of Missouri 
Territory, with a detachment consisting of sixty U. S. Regu- 
lars of the Seventh Infantry, and one hundred and forty Illi- 
nois and Missouri Rangers or Volunteers, left Cap au Gris in 
five fortified keel boats, for the mouth of the Wisconsin River, 
there to erect a United States fort. At the mouth of the Rock 
River they had a slight skirmish with a party of Sauk (Sac) 
braves. 

About the middle of April, Robert Dickson left Prairie du 
Chien, taking with him most of the British forces, together 
with about three hundred Indian allies. Captain Dease was 
left in charge of the Post. His command consisting of a com- 
pany of Michigan Fencibles and a body of Sioux and Fox In- 
dians. When it was learned that an American force was near- 
ing the Prairie, the Indians refused to fight the Americans, 
and Captain Deace and his British soldiers fled. 

Lieut. Joseph Perkins, who was in command of the United 
States Regulars, on his arrival at the Prairie, took possession 
of the place and immediately began the erection of a fort, 
which he named Fort Shelby, in honor of Governor Shelby of 
Kentucky. As soon as the fort was completed Captain John 
Sullivan's Company of Fifty Rangers, thirty-two Rangers 
from Captain Yeizer's Company, together with Governor 
Clark, left Fort Shelby and returned to St. Louis, arriving 
there the last of June. 

When General Howard, Commandant of the American 
forces in the West, learned of the return of the troops from 
Prairie du Chien, he immediately organized another expedi- 
tion to be sent up the river to reinforce Fort Shelby. This 
second expedition was commanded by Lieut. John Campbell, 
of the First United States Infantry, who was acting Brigade 
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Major. On July 4th this second expedition set out from Cap 
an Oris in three fortified keel boats. The command consisted 
of thirty-three regulars, sixty-five rangers and thirty-five 
other persons, including sutlers, boatmen, women and children. 
On the evening of July 18th, they landed where the City of 
Bock Island now is, and were visited by Black Hawk and his 
band who professed friendship. The morning of the 19th of 
July, the Americans set sail, and when opposite Campbell's 
Island a hurricane came up. Lieutenant Campbell's boat was 
blown ashore on the Island since known as '^Campbell's Is- 
land." While the men were preparing their breakfast they 
were attacked by Black Hawk and his Indians who had follow- 
ed them up the River. The other boats were in advance and 
hearing the firing, turned about, and took part in the battle 
which lasted all day. Campbell's boat was set on fire and 
burned, and his party was taken off in Lieutenant Rector's 
boat. Our loss was sixteen killed, among which were one 
woman and one child. 

On the 17th of July, Fort Shelby at Prairie du Chien was 
attacked by Colonel William McKay in command of one hun- 
dred and fifty British soldiers and four hundred Sioux, Winne- 
bago, Menominee and Chippewa Indians, and on the evening 
of July 19th, the same day Campbell's expedition was defeat- 
ed, Lieutenant Perkins surrendered Fort Shelby. The British 
renamed the Fort, calling it Fort McKay. 

After the capture of Fort Shelby by the British, Colonel 
William McKay left. for Mackinac and Captain Thomas C. 
Anderson was in command. 

The British had great influence with the northwest Indians^ 
and it is not to be wondered that they made the Indians believe 
that the Americans would drive out the Indian, while the- 
British wanted the Indian to retain his land. 

The fur trade with the Indians of the Upper Mississippi and^ 
the northwest was shared between the British and the French 
and was of great value. 



if 
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In a letter from Michilmakinac, dated July 16th, 1814,4 
Colonel R. McDouall, writing to Colonel Drummond in charge 
of the British forces in the Northwest, speaks of General 
Clark's taking the post at Prairie du Chien and refers to him 
as a **Euffian'' and calls the Americans ^'unprincipled invad- 
ers'' and *' merciless invaders" and discusses the ** necessity 
of dislodging the American Gen'l from his new conquest, and 
making him relinquish the immense tract of country he had 
seized upon, and says if the Americans are allowed to settle 
this territory there '* would be destroyed the only barrier 
which protects the great trading establishments of the North- 
west and the Hudson '^s Bay Company." 

^On July 27th, Lieut. Colonel McKay, writing from the Fort 
McKay, Prairie du Chien to Lieutenant Colonel McDouall 
speaks of the capture of Prairie du Chien and of his taking 
prisoner sixty-six soldiers, two men and one child. To show 
the spirit of the British toward the Americans I quote from 
Colonel McKay's letter: 

''My intention was to have kept the prisoners here till I got 
certain information from below, and if the enemy came here 
and fired a single shot, to have sacrificed them to the Indians, 
"that such a course would have pleased him, we learn from the 
remainder of this paragraph in his letter in which he adds, 
^^But I am sorry that circumstances oblige me absolutely to 
send them to St. Louis. ^^ 

In the same letter he speaks of a ''Report, that four hundred 
Cavalry are about this time to leave St. Louis for here ; if so, 
they will give us our hands full," he also says that it is im- 
practicable for the present to go down the Mississippi and 
return by the way of Chicago, and mentions the fact that, he is 
sending to the Indians at the mouth of the Rock River ten kegs 
of gunpowder in addition to four kegs he sent a few days 
previous. 



4. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. XI., pp. 260-263. 
6. Wisconsin Historical Collections. VoL XI., pp. 263-269. 
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On August 12, 1814, Pierre Grignon, Captain Commanding 
a company of British at Prairie du Chien, writes Capt. T. G. 
Anderson Commanding Fort McKay :^ 

**I have tried to raise the Sacs and Foxes, in order to em- 
broil them with the enemy. Such were the intentions of your 
servant and more, ' * 

The British were kept constantly apprised of the movements 
of the Americans at the lower end of the Upper Mississippi 
by the Sac and Fox Indians. On August 14, Lieutenant Dun- 
can Graham7 received orders to proceed to the Bock Eiver 
and secure the aid of the Sacs and Foxes and proceed then to a 
short distance above Fort Madison and bring up an American 
gun-boat to the mouth of Eock Eiver, he is instructed that if he 
fail, then he is to **burn her." He is also cautioned to be on 
guard for the approach of the enemy. 

That the British were still anxious to descend the Eiver and 
attack the Americans we learn from a letter written by Capt. 
Thos. G. Anderson in reply to one from Capt. Pierre Grignon, 
in which the former says : 

8** As to your good intentions and wish to go and hum St. 
Louis, I conceive it to be out of the question to harbor any 
such idea.'' 

Lieutenant Graham had barely reached the Sac Village at 
the mouth of Eock Eiver when Captain Anderson, in a letter, 
apprises him that three Eenards (Fox) arrived at Prairie du 
Chien the evening of the 20th, with the information that the 
Americans had started up the Mississippi Eiver.9 

British officials lost no opportunity to **stir up" the In- 
dians. On August 21, Lieut. Col. E. McDouall, writing from 
Michilimakinac to Captain Anderson concerning the Eed man, 
says : 10 

^^You may assure them that great efforts are made by the 
King in their behalf; and that the ministry are determined to 

6. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX.,pages 210-211. 

7. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX., pages 222-223. 

8. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX., page 211. 

Letter Anderson to Grignon, Ang. 15, 1814. 

9. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX., page 223. 

10. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX., pages 228-230. 
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make no peace, till the lands plundered from the Indians are 
restored. To attain this purpose, great re-inforcements of 
troops are coming out." 

Lieutenant Graham had returned from the Bock Eiver and 
on the 24th, Lieutenant Colonel McKay ordered Captain And- 
erson to send down ten more kegs of powder to the Sauks. n 

On August 26th, the following order was issued: 

laFort McKay, Aug. 26, 1814. 
To Lieut. Graham — 

Sir : The expedition for the Rock River, under your com- 
mand, being now in readiness, you will march tomorrow morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, and proceed with all haste to your place of 
destination. On your arrival there, you will assemble the In- 
dians, and explain to them that the intention of the expedition 
is to support them in defending their lands, and women and 
children, according to promises made to them hy their father, 
Robert DicJcson, and Lieutenant Colonel McKay, and that in 
case of any attach, they must support and defend the guns as 
long as they have a man standing. That they must not amuse 
themselves, during the action, in taking scalps. They must 
destroy the enemy as much as possible, except prisoners. 
Those they will treat well, and not, as is generally the case, use 
them barbarously ; but, on the contrary, if they use them as we 
always do our prisoners, and bring them here, they shall be 
well recompensed for it. You will, in case of being successful, 
and should be fortunate in making prisoners, use every means 
in preventing their being insulted, or ill-used by the Indians ; 
and by all means, act in every way towards them as becomes a 
British officer. You will not proceed below the Rock River 
until you find it necessary to take advantage of a commanding 
situation. If the enemy do not reach Rock River in six days 
after your arrival there, you will decamp and return here, un- 
less you get information of their being at hand. But in case 
you find the enemy's forces to be absolutely too strong to risk 
an engagement, you will retreat here with all possible haste, 

11. WiBConsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX., page 230. 

12. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. DC., page 219. 
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leaving the Indians and a few of your men to follow up the 
enemy, and annoy them as much as possible until they reach 
here. Having full confidence in you, and the troops under 
your command, I trust to your judgment to arrange all neces- 
sary matters as occasion may require, and trusting to a delib- 
erate and prudent conduct in you, I wish you a successful and 
safe return. I am, sir, etc. 

Thos. G. Anderson, Capt. Comd^g. 

The order to Lieutenant Graham does not state what was 
the size of his command or of what his equipment consisted, 
but the following letter sheds light upon this question : : 

Prairie du Chien, Fort McKay, Aug. 29, 1814. 
To Lieut. Col. McDouallzis 

Sir: The command of this post having been left to me by 
Lieutenant Colonel McKay, I have the honor to communicate 
to you, that on the 27th instant I sent off a small detachment 
under the command of Lieutenant Graham, of the Indian de- 
partment, for the Rock River, consisting of thirty men, one 
brass three-pounder, and two swivels. Having sent Lioa- 
tenant Graham to that place on the 15th inst., in order to get a 
party of Sauks to proceed with him to within two miles of the 
enemy *9 abandoned Fort Madison, to take possession of, and, 
if possible, bring away a gun-boat that the enemy had got sunk, 
by the fall of a tree, last Spring, on their way up here; and, 
at the same time, to get information of the enemy. 

But the Sauks, having got repeated information, by scouting 
parties, that the Americans were on the point of leaving St. 
Louis for this place, they were afraid, and would not go. Lieu- 
tenant Graham, therefore, determined to proceed, with his 
small party of volunteers, to bum the gun-boat, in order to 
prevent its falling into the enemy ^s hands. As he was on the 
point of embarking for that purpose, two young Sauks arriv- 
ed from the Sauks on the Missouri (where there are still ten 
lodges — say one hundred men) express, with news that a 
courier had been sent by some French gentlemen, from St. 
Louis to the Sauks on the Missouri, to notify them that a 



13. Wisconsin Historical CoUections. VoL DC, pages 220-221. 
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strong detachment of the enemy was to march from St. Louis 
on or about the 12th inst., to cut off the Indians at Eock River. 

The courier from St. Louis was sent to the Lidians on the 
Missouri, that they might inunediately give information to 
those on the Rock River to be on their guard. Lieutenant 
Graham, believing this report to be true, returned here on the 
23rd instant ; but previous to his return, exclusive of circulat- 
ing reports, the Indians at the Rock River sent word to me, and 
to the Indians above this, through the medium of a pipe, to in- 
form me of the enemy ^s being on their way here, and begged 
that I would send them some ammunition, with one or two 
guns, and a few soldiers, to assist them in defending their 
lands, women and children. 

On Lieutenant Graham's arrival, I called together all the 
officers to have their opinion on the subject, and they univer- 
sally agreed that it was absolutely necessary to send a small 
detachment, not only for the preservation of the post, but to 
retain the Indians in our favor. This small detachment, to- 
gether with the aid they got from the Feuille with forty of his 
young men, will greatly encourage the Indians on the lower 
Mississippi, and prevent their joining the enemy, which neces- 
sity might otherwise compel them to do. 

The Sauks, Renards, and Kickapoos that were about the 
entrance of Rock River, when Lieutenant Graham was there, 
formed about eight hundred men, though, with the reinforce- 
ments that will join them by the time the detachments from 
this reaches them, I am well persuaded will reach them twelve 
to fifteen hundred men. Upwards of one hundred men, Sioux, 
Puants and Renards, from above this, passed here yesterday 
on their way to join the detachment. Ammunition, arms and 
tobacco are the principal articles the Indians are really in dis- 
tress for. 

I beg leave to remark that the critical situation of the coun- 
try here at present absolutely requires that Robert Dickson 
should be here with the reinforcements of troops asked for by 
Lieutenant Colonel McKay. The Volunteer privates from 
MacKinaw and the Bay, though willing to serve their country, 
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are becoming weary of garrison duty, and as the time for 
which they volunteered their services having expired, they 
hope to be soon relieved. I send Captain Grignon, of the Bay, 
express, with this communication. I have the honor to be, etc. 

Thos. G. Anderson, Capt. Com'dg. 

Captain Anderson, in the meantime, sent messengers up the 
Mississippi, notifying the Indians to be in readiness should 
the Americans succeed in passing the Rock Island rapids. 

On the 29th, Lieutenant Graham arrived at the Rock River 
and on September 3rdi4 sent a letter to his superior. Captain 
Anderson. He says, *^Our coming here has given more satis- 
faction to the Sauks than if all the goods in the King's store in 
Mackinac had been sent them, as they are now firmly convinc- 
ed that their English Father is determined to support them 
against the ambition and unjust conduct of their enemies. 

In a postscript to this letter, written ^* The 4th of September, 
about one o'clock in the morning," he mentions his discovering 
party ** having arrived and reported having seen" three large 
gun-boats under sail on their way up, about thirty leagues 
from here." 

Amebican Expedition. 

There was nothing to hinder Indian depredations in the Up- 
per Mississippi Valley. St. Louis was the farthest northern 
and western point where an American Army was located. It 
was decided that the Indian Village at Rock River (The Sac 
near its mouth and the Fox on the west side of the Mississippi 
opposite the lower end of Rock Island), should be destroyed. 
Major Zachary Taylor, with a detachment of three hundred 
and thirty-four men in eight large fortified keel boats, left 
Cap Au Gris on the 23rd of August, and on the evening of 
September 5th, reached Rock River. On his arrival Indians in 
large number made their appearance. After they had passed 
the mouth of Rock River, the wind began to blow a hurricane, 
and Taylor's boats were blown toward the small island above 
Credit Island, where about four o'clock a landing was made. 
During the night a corporal, who was on the outside of Captain 



14. Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. IX., pages 224-225. 
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Whiteside's boat, was mortally wounded by an Indian. At 
daylight the Indians began to gather in the vicinity of the 
boats and Major Taylor disembarked his troops and formed 
them for action, pushing through the willows to the Iowa side 
and began firing. Captain Eector was ordered to drop down 
with his boat to the large island, Credit Island, and attack the 
Indians there with his artillery. The Indians who were rein- 
forced by the company of British soldiers under Lieutenant 
Duncan Graham, began a fierce firing on the Americans. The 
British three pounder and the two swivels doing great damage 
to Taylor's boats and after a spirited contest, Taylor to save 
his fleet, ordered his boats to drop down stream. The Ameri- 
can loss was three men killed and eight badly wounded. 

Major Taylor gives a full account of the Battle as he saw 
it from his boat, he says : ig 

Sir : In obedience to your orders, I left Fort Independence 
on the 2d ult. and reached Bock Biver, our place of destination, 
on the evening of the 4th, Inst., without meeting a single In- 
dian or any occurrence worthy of relation. 

^*0n my arrival at the mouth of Bock Biver, the Indians be- 
gan to make their appearance in considerable numbers ; run- 
ning up the Mississippi to the upper village and crossing the 
river below us. After passing Bock Biver, which is very small 
at the mouth, from an attentive and careful examination, as I 
proceeded up the Mississippi, I was confident it was impossible 
for us to enter its mouth with our large boats. Immedi- 
ately opposite its mouth a large island commences, which, to- 
gether with the western shore of the Mississippi, was covered 
with a considerable number of horses, which were doubtless 
placed in those situations in order to draw small detachments 
on shore ; but in this they were disappointed, and I determin- 
ed to alter the plan which you had suggested, which was to 
pass the different villages as if the object of the expedition was 
Prairie du Chien, for several reasons. First, that I might 
have an opportunity of viewing the situation of the ground to 
enable me to select such a landing as would bring our artillery 

15. Niles Register Supplement to VoL 7, pp. 137-138. 
Letter Taylor to Gen. Howard, dated Sept. 6» 1814. 
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to bear on the villages with the greatest advantage. I was 
likewise in hopes a party would approach us with a flag, from 
which I expected to learn the situation of affairs, at the 
Prairie, and ascertain in some measure their numbers and per- 
haps bring them to a council, which I should have been able to 
have retaliated on them for their repeated acts of treachery; 
or, if they were determined to attack us, I was in hopes to draw 
them some distance from their towns towards the rapids, run 
down in the night and destroy them before they could return to 
their defense. But in this I was disappointed. The wind, 
which had been in our favor, began to shift about at the time 
we passed the mouth of Rock River, and by the time we reach- 
ed the head of the island, which is about a mile and a half long, 
it blew a perfect hurricane, quarterly down the river, and it 
was with great difficulty we made land on a small island, con- 
taining six or eight acres, covered with willows, near the mid- 
dle of the river, and about sixty yards from the upper end of 
the island. In this situation I determined to remain daring 
the night if the storm continued, as I knew the anchors of sev- 
eral of the boats in that event would not hold them, and there 
was a great probability of their being drifted on sandbars, of 
which the river is full in this place, which would have exposed 
the men very much in getting them off, even if they could have 
prevented their filling with water. 

**It was about 4 o'clock in the evening when we were com- 
pelled to land, and large parties of Indians were on each side 
of the river, as well as crossing in different directions in 
canoes ; but not a gun was fired from either side. The wind 
continued to blow the whole night with violence, accompanied 
with some rain, which induced me to order the sentinels to be 
brought in and placed in the bow of each boat. About day- 
Kght, Captain Whiteside's boat was fired on at the distance of 
about fifteen paces, and a corporal, who was on the outside of 
the boat, was mortally wounded. My orders were, if a boat 
was fired on, to return it, but not a man to leave the boat with- 
out positive orders from myself. So soon as it got perfectly 
light, as the enemy continued about the boat, I determined to 
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drive them from the island, let their numbers be what they 
might, provided we were able to do so. I then assigned each 
boat a proper guard, formed the troops for action and pushed 
through the willows to the opposite shore; but those fellows 
who had the boldness to fire on the boats cleared themselves 
as soon as the troops were formed by wading from the island 
we were encamped on to the one just below us. Captain 
Whiteside, who was on the left, was able to give them a warm 
fire as they reached the island they had retreated to. They 
returned the fire for a few moments, when they retreated. In 
this affair we had two men badly wounded. When Captain 
Whiteside commenced the fire, I ordered Captain Eector to 
drop down with his boat to ground and to rake the island below 
with artillery, and to fire on every canoe he should discover 
passing from one shore to the other, which should come within 
reach. In this situation he remained about one hour, and no 
Indians making their appearance, he determined to drop down 
the island sixty yards, and destroy several canoes that were 
lying to shore. This he effected, and just on setting his men 
on board, the British commenced a fire on our boats with a six, 
a four and two swivels, from behind a knoll that completely 
covered them. The boats were entirely exposed to the artil- 
lery, which was distant three hundred and fifty paces from us. 
So soon as the first gun fired, I ordered a six-pounder to be 
brought out and placed, but, on recollecting a moment, I found 
the boat would be sunk before any impression could be made on 
them by our cannon, as they were completely under cover, and 
had already brought their guns to bear on our boats, for the 
round shot from their six passed through Lieutenant Hemp- 
stead's boat and shattered her considerably. I then ordered 
the boats to drop down, which was done in order, and conduct- 
ed with the greatest coolness by every ofl5cer, although exposed 
to a constant fire from their artillery for more than half a mile. 
**So soon as they commenced firing from their artillery, 
the Indians raised a yell and commenced firing on us from 
every direction, whether they were able to do us any danger or 
not. From each side of the river. Captain Rector, who was 
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laying to the shore of the island, was attacked the instant the 
first gun was fired, by a very large party, and in a close and 
well contested action of about fifteen minutes, they drove them, 
after giving three rounds of grape from his three-pounder. 

** Captain Whiteside, who was nearest to Captain Sector, 
dropped down and anchored nigh him, and gave the enemy 
several fires with his swivel; but the wind was so hard down 
stream as to drift his anchor. Captain Rector, at that mo- 
ment, got his boat off, and we were then exposed to the fire of 
the Lidians for two miles, which we returned with interest 
from our small arms and small pieces of artillery whenever we 
could get them to bear. I was compelled to drop down about 
three miles before a proper place presented itself for landing, 
as but few of the boats had anchors sufficient to stop them in 
the river. Here I halted for the purpose of having the wound- 
ed attended and some of the boats repaired, as some of them 
had been injured by the enemy's artillery. They followed us 
in their boats until we halted on a small prairie and prepared 
for action, when they returned in as great hurry as they fol- 
lowed us. 

*^I then collected the officers together and put the following 
question to them: **Are we able, three hundred and thirty- 
four effective men, officers, non-commissioned officers and 
privates, to fight the enemy with any prospect of success and 
effect, which is to destroy their villages and corn? They were 
of the opinion the enemy was at least three men to one, and 
that it was not practicable to effect either object. I then de- 
termined to drop down the river to the Lemoine without delay, 
as some of the ranging officers informed me their men were 
short of provisions, and execute the principal object of the ex- 
pedition, in erecting a fort to command the river. This shall 
be effected as soon as practicable with the means in my power, 
and should the enemy attempt to descend the river in force 
before the fort can be completed, every foot of the way from 
the fort to the settlement shall be contested. 

**In the affair at Eock Eiver, I had eleven men badly wound- 
ed, three mortally, of whom one has since died. I am much 
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indebted to the officers for their prompt obedience to orders, 
nor do I believe a braver set of men could have been collected 
than those who compose this detachment. But, Sir, I conceive 
it would have been madness in me, as well as a direct violation 
of my orders, to have risked the detachment without a prospect 
of success. I believe I should have been fully able to have 
accomplished your views if the enemy had not been supplied 
with artillery and so advantageously posted as to render it im- 
possible for us to have dislodged him without imminent dan- 
ger, of the loss of the whole detachment. 

**I am. Sir, yours, etc. 

**Za. Taylor, Brev. Maj. 

*^CoM. Detachment. '^ 
The British Account. 

Lieutenant Graham the day after the battle writes his 
superior giving a full account. He places the date as the 
Sixth, while from Major Taylor's letter we would infer it to 
have been the fifth. From my research I am inclined to be- 
lieve the date as mentioned by Graham is correct and that 
Major Taylor was mistaken as to the date. Graham writes : 

Rock River, Sept. 7, 1814. 
Capt. Thomas G. Andersouie 

Sir : I mentioned to you in my letter of the 4th inst., by the 
information I had from the Indians, that the enemy were with- 
in thirty leagues of this place on their way up. As soon as I 
found out their strength, I concluded the place of their destina- 
tion must be La Prairie du Chien. The Rapids was the only 
place where we could attack such a force to any advantage. 
On the 5th inst. we moved to the west side of the island, and 
took our position at the narrowest part of the channel, the only 
place where they could pass at that point. We were deter- 
mined to dispute the road with them, inch by inch. 

They appeared in sight at 4 o'clock p. m. with a strong fair 
wind. There were eight large boats, four of which were equal 
in size to the one that made her escape from the Prairie. The 
largest of them had a white flag flying at her mast head. When 
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they came to the head of Credit Island, about two miles from 
us, a storm of rain, thunder and lightning came on, and the 
wind shifted to the opposite point of the compass, which com- 
pelled them to pass the remainder of the day, and that night 
here. All the women and children were sent to the Island. I 
took all the Sioux with us to cover the guns in case of being 
obliged to retreat, as they promised they would rather be kill- 
ed to the last man than give up the guns. 

I told the Sauks, in case the enemy should attempt to land at 
their village, to retreat to the island, and then we would return 
and attack them. The sixth, at break of day, some of the 
Sauks came to us, and requested that we should attack them 
immediately as the wind was against them, and some of their 
boats were aground. We crossed to the main land at the 
Foxes' Village. There we left our boats, and went as quick 
as possible through the prairie, unperceived by the enemy, 
until we were on the beach opposite to them. Here we had a 
close view of them. I had no idea of the enormous size of 
their boats before. They lay with their broad sides close to 
a low sandy beach. The largest of them had six port-holes 
open on the side next to us. The channel was about six 
hundred yards broad. 

We were on an elevated spot, but no covering. I requested 
the Indians not to waste their ammunition firing at the boats, 
and save it in case the enemy should attempt to land. They 
did so. Finding they could not make up matters with the 
Sauks, as they had killed one of their sentinels in the night, 
they took down the white flag, and put up the bloody in its 
place, which I believe to be a signal of no quarters. It was 
then seven o'clock in the morning. Everything being ready, 
we opened a brisk fire, from the three-pounder, and two swiv- 
els, on their boats. In about three-quarters of an hour the 
largest of their boats, which was ahead of the others, after 
having about fifteen shots through her, began to push off, and 
dropped astern of the rest, and made the best of her way down 
the current. The others soon followed her. We kept firing 
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at them along the bank, as far as the ground would permit us 
to drag the guns; but they soon got out of our reach. 

They went on about a league, and put to shore. I thought 
they might intend to throw up some breast-works, and make a 
stand at that place. I sent inmiediately for the boats to go 
with all the Indians, to endeavor to dislodge them from there. 
By the time we were ready to embark, some of the Indians that 
followed, returned and informed us, that it appeared to them 
that the Americans had conmaitted the bodies of some of their 
men to a watery grave, well knowing if they buried them on 
shore, they would be torn to pieces. They then got up their 
sails, the wind being fair, and made the best of their way off. 
As the enemy landed at that place, the Indians say they were 
about a thousand men. I think their number to be between 
six and eight hundred. 

If we had had a larger supply of ammunition and provisions, 
we might have harassed them as far as the Rapids of the River 
Des Moines ; but having only a scanty supply of the one, and 
entirely destitute of the other, we were obliged to give up pur- 
suing them any further. Although we have not been able to 
capture any of their boats, they have been completely repulsed, 
and I have every reason to believe with a considerable loss, as 
out of fifty-four shots that we fired at them, there was only 
three or four that did not go through their boats. The action 
lasted about an hour. One of the swivels was served by Lieu- 
tenant Brisbois, and the other by Colin Campbell, which they 
executed with credit to themselves, and all attached to the ex- 
pedition behaved themselves in a manner worthy of veteran 
troops, for they seemed to vie with each other who would be 
the foremost, notwithstanding they were entirely exposed to 
the enemy's shot, and I am happy to say, that not a man was 
hurt. It is to the skill and courage of Serg't. Keating, on 
whom everything depended, that we owe our success, and no 
praise of mine can bestow on him what he deserves. As the 
Indians had no conamunication with the enemy, I have not 
been able to find out who commanded the American expedition. 

Sir, I am, etc. 
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Duncan Graham, Lieut. Indian Dept. 
From a letter dated October 11th, written from Prairie dn 
Chien by Captain Anderson to Col. E. McDonall 17 we learn, 

**That five of the eight gun-boats, that were driven back 
from the Eock Eiver (the other three are supposed to have 
continued their route to St. Louis, are at the entrance of the 
Eiver Des Moines ; and the Americans have built a fort there, 
on the east side of the Mississippi, about one hundred and 
forty leagues from this, and about half way from this to St. 
Louis, two leagues below the fort of the Eapids. Interpreter 
Guillroy, who headed this party of eight Sauks, reports to 
have been within musket shot of the fort for a whole day, and 
discovered three men, two of which he supposed were looking 
for honey ; and wishing to take them prisoners, prevailed upon 
the Indians not to fire upon them. By this means they unfor- 
tunately made their escape. The third man was walking 
about the boat, all of which they had uncovered, and made use 
of the boards to cover their houses. 

The fort is about fifty yards square, and is picketed in with 
very large oak pickets, about twelve feet high, and is situated 
on a high hill that terminates at the water side, where their 
boats are hauled up. They have cleared all the trees and 
brush from the back part of their fort to the distance of musket 
shot ; but in front to the water side, they have left a thick wood 
standing, I suppose to cover their going for water. At the 
north side of their fort, about seven or eight hundred yards 
distance, is a small hill or elevation, which rather exceed the 
fort in height, and entirely covers the approach of troops till 
the extremity of the hill is attained. The Mississippi at this 
place is about ten or twelve hundred yards wide, and clear 
from islands.*^ 

Col. John Shaw, who was with Major Taylor's expedition, 
in 1856 dictated his recollections of the battle to Lyman C. 
Draper. He said : 
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18** The attack occurred on a very bright morning; the pre- 
ceding night was cloudy, very windy, with some rain. The 
first cannon ball from the British passed through Taylor's 
boat, called the Commodore. Yet Taylor in his report says, 
it was Hempstead's boat, it may be that Hempstead was the 
Captain of the Commodore, while Taylor was commander of 
the expedition. 

**It became necessary for some one to expose himself in 
order to cast a cable from a disabled boat which was drifting 
fast towards the shore where the Indians were, to Captain 
Whiteside's boat, and one Paul Harpole* greatly exposed him- 
self in accomplishing the object. But having done this, he 
lingered, and one after another he shot at the enemy fourteen 
guns handed to him, when he was shot in the forehead and 
tumbled forward into the river. The crippled boat was saved, 
but poor Harpole's exploit in which he lost his life, was the 
wonder and admiration of all. Harpole was a young man of 
some twenty-three years of age, and resided near Wood's Fort 
in Missouri, where he had always been celebrated for his 
strength and activity and was possessed of much backwood's 
wit and humor." 

iftBlack Hawk in speaking of this battle says : 

**The British .landed a big gun, and gave us three soldiers to 
manage it. They complimented us for our bravery in taking 
the boat, and told us what they had done at Prairie du Chien; 
gave us a keg of rum, and joined with us in our dancing and 
feasting. We gave them some things which we had taken 
from the boat — particularly books and papers. They start- 
ed the next morning, after promising to return in a few days 
with a large body of soldiers. 

We went to work, under the directions of the men left with 
us, and dug up the ground in two places, to put the big gun in, 
that the men might remain in with it, and be safe. We then 
sent spies down the river to reconnoiter, who sent word by a 
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runner, that several boats were coming up, filled with men. I 
marshalled my forces, and was soon ready for their arrival, 
and resolved to fight — as we had not yet had a fair fight with 
the Americans during the war. The boats arrived in the 
evening, and stopped at a small willow island, nearly opposite 
to us. During the night we removed our big gun further 
down, and at daylight next morning, commenced firing. We 
were pleased to see that almost every fire took effect, striking 
the boats nearly every shot. They pushed off as quick as 
possible ; and I expected would land and give a fight. I was 
prepared to meet them, but was soon sadly disappointed; the 
boats having all started down the river. A party of braves 
followed to watch where they landed; but they did not stop 
until they got below the Des Moines rapids, when they landed, 
and commenced building a fort.'^ 

It is estimated that some fifteen hundred Indians were in 
this engagement. 

When Captain Nelson Rector drove the Indians back into 
the willows, in this sortie from his boat, he was elegantly 
dressed in his military costume with a towering red feather in 
his cap, and with drawn sword lead his men to the charge. He 
deliberately walked on the open sand beach a short distance 
from the enemy and ordered his company to follow him. In 
this exposed situation with hundreds of the Indians guns fired 
at him, he moved on undaunted as if he were in his messroom 
with his comrades. His escape was miraculous, as he was 
alone in advance of his company. 

Captain Eector was a brother of Lieutenant Stephen Eector 
who led the gallant rescue of Major Campbell and his men at 
the engagement on Campbell's Island. 

The Eector family were Virginians, there were nine broth-^ 
ers, all of whom were in the war of 1812. Governor Reynolds; 
in speaking of them said,2o 

**They possessed integrity and honesty of purpose in the 
highest degree, nature had endowed them with strong and 
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active mindSy but their passions at times swept over their 
judgments like a tempest. They were the most fearless and 
undaunted people I ever knew. Dangers, perils and even 
death were amusements for them, when they were excited. 
They were impulsive and ungovernable when their passions 
were enlisted. They were the most devoted and true hearted 
friends and the most energetic and impulsive enemies to any 
one they thought deserved their hatred. The family, in their 
persons were generally large and formed with perfect manly 
synmietry. They were noble, commanding and elegant in their 
bearing, and their personal appearance, was for manly beauty 
not surpassed in the territory. They possessed an exquisite 
and high sense of honor and chivalry. An insult was never 
offered to any one of them that went unpunished. The whole 
Eector family were patriotic and were always willing and 
ready on all proper occasions, to shed their blood in the de- 
fense of their country.** 

While little has been known of this engagement, such reports 
as were published were incorrect. 

2iPeck in his Annals of the West, says : 

**Had Major Taylor known the real strength of the enemy, 
he would not have retreated, as it was soon discovered that 
there were only three individual Britons present, with one 
small field piece." 

And Davidson and Stuve in their History of Blinois say: 

22During the night the English planted a battery of six 

pieces down at the water's edge to sink or disable the boats." 

Governor John Beynolds, in his History of Illinois said : 
28**1 saw in the Harbor at St. Louis the boats that were in 
Taylor's battle at Rock Island, and they were riddled with the 
cannon balls. I think the balls were made of lead, at any rate 
they pierced the boats considerably." 



21. Annals of the West 3rd Edition, page 915. 

22. Davidson ft Stuve. 2nd Edition, page 281. 

23. John Reynolds, My Own Times. 2nd Edition, page 102. 
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Obedit Island. 

From Lieutenant Oraham's letter24 we learn that one 
hundred years ago, the Island upon wMch we are commemo- 
rating this event in the history of the Upper Mississippi, was 
known as Cbedit Island. Earlier records mention the name, 
and it may be interesting to you to know how it got its name. 

It was the custom of the Sac and the Fox Indians in the fall 
after harvesting the crops they had raised on the land along 
the Bock Eiver below the Watch Tower, to start for the North- 
west to hunt the buffalo and fur bearing animals. Just previ- 
ous to the Indians departure the French and British Traders 
would come from Prairie du Chien to this Island, with such 
supplies as the Indians needed on their hunting trip. The 
Indians would be given whatever they needed, without pay, on 
Credit, with a promise to pay in peltries when they returned 
at the end of the Winter. 

Upon the return from the hunt the Traders would again 
come to Credit Island here the Sac from his village on the 
Bock and the Fox from his Village on the West bank of the 
Mississippi, (at about where the West abutment of the Gov- 
ernment Bridge is) would bring his furs, pay his debts and 
barter for such articles as he or his squaw desired. 

This was the third American expedition up the Mississippi 
river in the year 1814. All ending in defeat and disaster. 
The British and Indians had possession of the country until 
December 24th when the peace of Ghent ended the war. 

Lieutenant Graham's letters prove that British soldiers 
fortified Bock Island two years before Fort Armstrong was 
erected, and that a company of British soldiers fought a battle 
on soil now the State of Iowa. 

In June, 1893, Mr. George PuUman presented to the Chicago 
Historical Society, a magnificent monument to mark the site 
of massacre of the Soldiers of Fort Dearborn. 
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^'Ex-president Benjamin Harrison delivered the address. 
His remarks are worthy of reproduction. He said in part : 

^ ^ I am glad that we are beginning to build monuments. Bunk- 
er Hill, was, not long ago, lonesome, but now every city and 
nearly all counties have built in commemoration of the heroes 
and of the cause. The sculptor has found the universal lang- 
uage. He speaks to the schooled and to the unschooled. This 
history of the conquest of the West is full of incident, calcu- 
lated to kindle the historian and to stir the imagination of the 
novelist, the painter and the sculptor. 

Every community should properly mark the scene of imper- 
ious demands, but the historian serves the future as effectively 
as the projector. We shall value our possession of lands and 
free institutions more highly if we learn that they were bought^ 
not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with prec- 
ious blood, the blood of the brave and of the innocent. We 
shall, after this lesson, be more willing to preserve by blood, 
if need be, that which was bought by blood.'' 

Illinois has taken up the work of marking historic sites. The 
work has been started and carried on by local societies and 
communities, similar to the societies and the people represent- 
ed here today. 

There is no state, no county and no city or village, but ha» 
some incident or event in its history that is worthy of perpetu- 
ation. 

Iowa teems with historic events and Davenport and Scott 
County have some that are more than local, more than state- 
wide in interest. 

On this ground; one hundred years ago today was fought a 
battle in the War between Great Britain and America. It 
was the only battle in the War of 1812, fought west of the 
Mississippi river. 

Between the abutment of the old bridge and the western 
terminus of the present Government Bridge was the old Vil- 
lage of the Fox Indians, doubly historic, marking the Eed- 
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men's Village and the spot where the first railway crossed the 
Father of Waters. 

The site where the Treaty with the Indians was signed in 
1832, and the site of Dr. Emerson's home, the home of Dred 
Scott, each and all should be marked. 

I hope that the interest manifested today will not cease un- 
til all of these Historic sites are fittingly marked. 



